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the Prime Minister for the time being, or to a minister in consultation
with the Prime Minister, or to a minister acting on his own responsi-
bility. But it is clear that, where a real political issue is involved, Cabinet
authority would be obtained.

Another matter which is rarely, if ever, discussed in Cabinet is the
conferment of honours.1 Queen Victoria assumed that the question of
granting a dukedom to the Marquess of Lansdowne, on his retirement
from the Viceroyalty of India, had been considered by the Cabinet in
1894. Accordingly she protested, 'as the fountain of honour3, that
such matters are not discussed by ministers.* Mr Gladstone replied that
the Cabinet might be consulted as to both the conduct and the appoint-
ment of a Viceroy and added:

Mr Gladstone has never known a case where the Cabinet have interfered
in a question of honour purely titular, or honour connected with an office
lying beyond the established circle of political administration. But, in the
public mind, and in ordinary practice, the Cabinet is viewed as the seat of
ultimate responsibility; and, in view of the precedents he has quoted [relating
only to conduct and appointment], Mr Gladstone owns himself unable to
exclude from all concern in the honours bestowed upon a Viceroy those who
have been and may be consulted upon his retirement, and who are
ultimately responsible for his administrative acts. It is true indeed, as your
Majesty observes, that the Sovereign is the fountain of honour; but it is also
true that the Sovereign is the fountain of law. That Mr Gladstone did not con-
sult the Cabinet (to which every minister is as a rule entitled to appeal in matters
concerning him) was due to the absence of Lord Kimberley [Secretary of
State for India] but also to a sentiment of deference to your Majesty.3

Mr Gladstone, it may be suggested, laid down the correct doctrine in
this passage. The Cabinet is regarded as having, and accepts, ultimate
responsibility for all political acts. If an act of a minister involves, or
may involve, political issues of some magnitude, he ought to bring it
before the Cabinet. Normally, the prerogative of mercy involves the
exercise of a judicial function, yet it is not impossible to imagine

1 'The Prime Minister may consult anybody he pleases, and very often does, but the
idea that he should bring before the Cabinet the question of honours is one utterly
foreign to our whole constitutional procedure.' Marquess Curzon of Kedleston in the
House of Lords, 7 March 1923: 53 H.L. Deb. 5 s., 286-7.

3 Letters of Queen Victoria, 3rd series, n, p. 347.

3 Hid. 3rd series, n, pp. 349-50.
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